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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From November 6, 1912, to May 1, 1913] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
THE BALKAN WAR — The offensive campaigns of the allies culmi- 
nated during the month of November. The Greeks entered Salonica on 
November 9; Servian armies took Durazzo on the twelfth and completed 
the conquest of Macedonia by capturing Monastir on the eighteenth and 
Dibra on the twenty-eighth; and the Bulgarian army, after defeating the 
Turks at Tchorlu in the first week of November, went into winter quarters 
before the Tchataldja line of fortifications. — The Greek navy repeatedly 
engaged Turkish ships off the Dardanelles and continued to attack the 
Egean islands, investing Tenedos November 6, forcing the Turkish garri- 
son of Mitylene to surrender on December 21, occupying Chios on Janu- 
ary 3 and investing Samos March 15. — An armistice was signed at Tcha- 
taldja on December 3, by which Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and Turkey 
agreed to send delegates to a peace conference at London. During the 
armistice the armies were to retain their positions and the besieged fortresses 
were not to be reprovisioned. Greece refused to accede to this agreement 
while Janina remained in Turkish hands and continued her attacks on that 
city. — At the first session of the Peace Conference in London on December 
16 the Greeks insisted on a share in the deliberations. The Turks, after 
some delay and efforts to obtain a counter-concession, yielded on this 
point. The territorial demands which the allies submitted December 23, 
comprising the cession of all territory west of a line from Rodosto to Cape 
Malatra, of the /Egean islands and of Crete, were refused by the Turkish 
diplomats, and the conference was suspended by the allies on January 6. 
On the sixteenth, the Porte was advised by the powers to yield on the ques- 
tion of the surrender and cession of Adrianople. After receiving the assent 
of a Council of Notables on January 22, the Turkish government proposed 
to compromise on the division of Adrianople and the autonomy of the 
.'Egean islands. This was insufficient to satisfy the allies, and on Febru- 
ary 3 there was a general resumption of hostilities. The Bulgarians with 
Servian help pressed the attack on Adrianople; two forts were taken on 
March 9; and on the twenty-sixth the whole eastern line of defenses was 
carried and Shukri Pasha was compelled to surrender with some 30,000 
men. A vigorous attack was then made oh the Tchataldja line; the town 
of Tchataldja was taken, and Bulgarian detachments occupied Delepes, 
Injes, Subachu and Serbele. Meanwhile the Greeks had captured Janina, 
March 6; the siege of Scutari had been urgently prosecuted by Servian and 
Montenegrin troops; and Greek ships in the Adriatic were cooperating 
with the allied forces in northern Albania. — The mediation of the powers 
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was impeded by their clashing interests. The moral support which Russian 
sentiment gave to the Greek-Christian Slavic Balkan states brought Russia 
into sharp conflict with the Austro-Hungarian "expansion to Salonica " 
policy. After the resumption of hostilities between the Turks and the allies, 
the attention of the powers was directed to the settlement of the conflicting 
claims to Albania. In deference to the strenuous representations of Austria- 
Hungary, they agreed to incorporate Scutari in an autonomous Albanian 
state and to forbid the acquisition by Servia of an Adriatic port, although 
Servia was to be given commercial access to the Adriatic over a neutral 
railway. In return, the Triple Entente secured for Servia and Montenegro 
the debatable territories of Ipek, Prizrend, Dibra and Djakova. The 
northern and eastern frontiers of the proposed autonomous Albanian state 
were formally agreed upon, March 26. The immediate result of this 
agreement was the relaxation of Austro-Russian tension and the simultane- 
ous withdrawal in March of 36,000 Russian and 30,000 Austrian troops 
from the Galician frontier. With the consent of the Porte, renewed offers 
of mediation were made on March 1. Two weeks later the allies were 
willing to accept the good offices of the powers on condition that Adrianople 
and Scutari be surrendered, that the western boundary of Turkey be the 
Rodosto-Malatra line, that Crete and the ;Egean islands be ceded and that 
an indemnity be paid by Turkey. The powers, unwilling to give Bulgaria 
a foothold on the Dardanelles, insisted on the line from Enos to Midia by 
way of the Maritza and Ergene rivers; and, as German interests opposed the 
union of the /Egean islands with Greece, the powers offered to establish 
later the status of those islands. On April 1 , the Porte was ready to accept 
a direct line from Enos to Midia, and the allies were finally induced to 
agree to mediation, reserving the right to discuss with the powers the claim 
for #300,000,000 indemnity, the disposition of the Turkish national debt, 
the status of the vEgean islands and the delimitation of the boundaries in 
Thrace and in Albania. On April 19 an armistice was signed at Bulair by 
all the belligerents except Montenegro. The decision of the powers to in- 
corporate Scutari in Albania only incited King Nicholas to redouble his 
efforts to capture that city. An international fleet under the command of 
an English admiral attempted to punish this defiance by blockading the 
coast from Antivari to San Giovanni di Medua on April 10. Unintimidated, 
the Montenegrins continued the siege and captured Scutari on April 23. 
Austria-Hungary at once assumed a belligerent attitude and it was feared 
that further refusal of the Montenegrins to give up Scutari would precipitate 
an invasion. — In 1903 Rumania had declared that an alteration of the 
status quo in the Balkan region could not be tolerated. When the present 
struggle became clearly a war of conquest, Rumania demanded from Bul- 
garia, as the price of her neutrality, a slice of Silistrian territory. The 
critical situation which developed in February was ended by the decision of 
both countries, at Russia's suggestion, to refer the dispute to an ambassa- 
dorial conference at St. Petersburg. 
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GENERAL EUROPEAN RELATIONS.— The Balkan troubles and the 
conflict of Russian and Austro-Hungarian sympathies and interests (see 
supra) caused friction between" the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance. 
Germany and Italy came to the support of Austria-Hungary and made 
public, early in December, the renewal for twelve years of the Triple Alli- 
ance, which would have expired in 1914. The Triple Entente replied 
with renewed demonstrations of the cordial relations existing between its 
members: M. Poincare was decorated by the tsar in February, and the 
distinguished diplomat and naval enthusiast, M. Delcasse, was appointed 
French ambassador at St. Petersburg. After a visit of Prince Hohenlohe 
to Russia, the strain was somewhat relieved by the Austro-Russian agree- 
ment for simultaneous reduction of their armies to the normal peace footing 
on March 12; but the two nations still watched each other jealously. In 
this situation, Germany felt obliged to increase its armament and to 
strengthen the fortresses on the French frontier. The French government 
responded with a three-year military service bill (see infra, p. 377). The 
animosity between France and Germany was further increased by a series 
of minor incidents, such as the accidental landing of German airships 
in French territory and petty demonstrations in France against German 
tourists. — Anglo-German relations were not improved by Mr. Churchill's 
statement that the dominion-contributed ships (with the exception of the 
New Zealand) were to be added to the 16-to-io naval superiority of Great 
Britain over Germany which he had recently announced and to which the 
German government had tacitly agreed. Consequently, Mr. Churchill's 
proposal on March 26 for a one-year interruption of naval construction 
found little favor in German circles. An attempt to allay the fever of 
militarism, against which not even the small states of Belgium and Holland 
with their practically assured neutrality are immune, was evidenced in the 
peace demonstrations of Socialist mass-meetings in European capitals 
and in the one-day strike against war in France, as well as in the unani- 
mous motion of the Inter-Parliamentary Union Council at the Hague that 
Great Britain should take the initiative in proposing limitation of armaments. 
AFRICAN RELATIONS. — The long diplomatic duel between Spain 
and France over the Moroccan question (see last Record, p. 732) was 
finally decided in favor of the latter country by the signature on November 
26 of a Franco- Spanish treaty of 29 articles. The boundaries of the zones 
of the two signatory powers were to be delimited by a mixed commission 
(which was appointed in April); it was agreed, however, that Spain should 
abandon important districts in the north and in the south, with the meagre 
compensation of Mt. Ghani (seven miles from Alcazar). The eastern 
boundary of the southern Spanish zone was to be approximately the 
eleventh meridian west of Paris. The dimensions of the Ifni enclave were 
fixed at 25 km. by 44 km. The details of the troublesome question of the 
status of Tangier were left unsettled, but it was decided in principle to 
place that city under a special international regime. — In the region south of 
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Morocco, the Northwest Adrar district, a French expeditionary force en- 
countered stubborn native opposition. — The Liberian government found 
itself involved in difficulties with the German government by reason of in- 
sults offered by natives to German merchants and officers. The presence of 
the German gunboat ' ' Panther, ' ' reinforced later by another gunboat and 
a cruiser, secured apologies from the Liberian government; but in March 
the little state retaliated by offering to an English firm a concession to ex- 
ploit 12,000 square miles of the most valuable land in the republic. — News 
from Cairo in April that ,£8,000,000 had already been subscribed for the 
construction of a railway connecting Derna, Tripoli, with the Egyptian 
Maronit line seemed to indicate the drawing together of the British pro- 
tectorate and the new Italian dependency. The same friendly disposition 
dictated agreements between Italy and her other North African neighbors. 
In November France and Italy agreed to guarantee each other most-favored- 
nation treatment in Morocco and in Libya. 

ASIATIC RELATIONS. — The delay of negotiations for the conclusion 
of the six-power loan (see last Record, p. 733) kept the Chinese govern- 
ment in continued financial difficulties, which were only temporarily re- 
lieved in February by an advance of $3,750,000 by London bankers. On 
March 18 the new administration in the United States withdrew its support 
from the international banking group (see imra, p. 355). The remaining 
five powers concluded on April 26 a loan of $125,000,000. — In anticipa- 
tion of the opening of the Chinese National Assembly on April 8, the 
United States, on April 2, invited the other powers to join in recognizing 
the Republic of China. On May 1 the American charge d'affaires at Pekin 
presented from President Wilson " a greeting of welcome to the new China." 
— The Russo-Mongolian treaty of November 7, whereby Russia agreed to 
support the autonomy of outer Mongolia, aroused considerable anti-Russian 
war-spirit in China. The massing of several thousand soldiers at Tsitsikar 
gave rise to rumors that the rebellious khutukhta of Mongolia would be 
coerced, but the troops were destined merely to combat roving bands of 
outlaws in inner Mongolia. — The Chinese attempt to regain control of Tibet 
was a failure. The few Chinese troops still operating in Tibet were repeat- 
edly worsted. After replying on December 23 in an unsatisfactory manner 
to the British note of August 17 (see last Record, p. 733), the Chinese 
government sent Went Sung Yao to London to defend Chinese intentions 
with regard to Tibet. — Meanwhile the khutukhta of Mongolia and the dalai 
lama of Tibet had formed an alliance on January 21 for mutual protection, 
for the defense of Buddhism and for the furtherance of trade relations. 
Persistent rumors that Russia and Great Britain were conniving to alienate 
the two western provinces from China took surprising form in the semi- 
official announcement by the Peking Daily News of a secret Anglo-Russian 
treaty for mutual support in the English exploitation of Tibetan mines and 
in the Russian construction of branch lines of the Urga railway. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen led a vigorous campaign for determined resistance to foreign ag- 
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gression, but it was recognized that the insecure financial footing of the 
government made effective opposition difficult. — Friction with Great Britain 
continued on the subject of the restriction of the opium traffic. — In March 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen followed up the efforts of Hu-Ying to bring about a Chino- 
Japanese entente, and according to the Novoye Vremya a treaty was con- 
cluded and a syndicate formed for joint undertakings. — In January the 
Persian government informed Great Britain that the tribesmen who shot the 
British Captain Eckford in December would be punished. It also requested 
a loan of $1,750,000 for the reorganization of the gendarmerie; and in 
February the British and Russian governments declared their willingness 
jointly to advance $2,000,000 to Persia. It was also made known that 
a Russian syndicate had received a concession for a railway between Julfa 
and Tabriz, and that British syndicates would be granted concessions for 
constructing the Mohammerah-Khoramabad railway and for opening up 
southern mines. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS. — In the early part of the year the revo- 
lutionary movement in Mexico (see infra, p. 370) seemed to threaten 
the interests of American residents, especially on the west coast; and 
a number of warships were therefore despatched to Mexican waters. 
After the fall of Madero, in view of the possible necessity of interven- 
tion, 10,000 men were hurried to Galveston and patrols were strength- 
ened along the frontier. On several occasions the latter came into conflict 
with Mexican troops, repelling them in one of the skirmishes with a 
loss of six killed. On March 30 General Huerta, the provisional presi- 
dent, complaining of the shipment of war materials to the rebels, requested 
a more vigilant guarding of the frontier. — On March 1 1 President Wilson 
made an important declaration respecting the policy of his administration 
towards the states of Central and South America. The United States had 
nothing to seek there, he said, except the lasting interests of the people. 
But cooperation would be possible " only when supported at every turn by 
the orderly procedure of just government based upon law " ; and preference 
would be given to " those who act in the interest of peace and honor, who 
protect private rights and respect the restraints of constitutional provisions." 
— On March 6 Secretary of State Bryan set forth the objections of the 
United States to an amnesty bill which had passed the Congress of Cuba 
and which would have set at liberty several hundred political and other 
criminals (see infra, p. 371). President Gomez vetoed the bill. In April 
Great Britain remonstrated against the grant by the Cuban government of 
a railway concession conflicting with the franchise of the British-owned 
Cuban Central Railway. — During the revolutionary disturbances of Novem- 
ber and December in Santo Domingo American warships were sent to pro- 
tect the property of foreign residents and ensure the safety of the customs 
service, which is under American administrative control. — At the fifth 
Central American Conference held in San Jose de Costa Rica an agree- 
ment was reached for improving telegraphic service in the five states; the 
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adoption of identical naturalization laws was urged; and arrangements were 
made for joint consular representation by a Costa-Rican consul in Bremen, 
a Guatemalan in Vigo, a Honduran in Genoa, a Nicaraguan in Havre and 
a Salvadorean in Liverpool. — The German commercial treaty with Guate- 
mala was extended until March 15, 191 5. Late in April, the British gov- 
ernment presented an ultimatum to Guatemala demanding the immediate 
payment of the long unpaid debts of the country. — In a note to Bolivia, 
Dr. Ayala, a former foreign minister of Paraguay, demanded the withdrawal 
of Bolivian troops from a disputed strip of territory in the Chaco region. 
It was unofficially stated that Dr. Manuel Gondra would take the Para- 
guayan portfolio of foreign affairs and attempt to settle the controversy. 
On April 23 the Right Honorable James Bryce retired as British ambassador 
to the United States, being succeeded by Sir Arthur Spring Rice. On 
November 1 5 ratifications of an agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain supplementing the Newfoundland fisheries award (see Record 
of December, 1910, p. 727) were exchanged at Washington. On Decem- 
ber 9 Great Britain formally demanded that the United States either repeal 
the provisions of the Panama Canal Act granting free passage to American 
coastwise ships or submit the matter to arbitration. In his reply, on Janu- 
ary 17, Mr. Knox, defending the American position, maintained that the 
situation had not yet assumed a phase which made arbitration necessary, 
no specific acts of alleged discrimination having occurred. In the British 
rejoinder of March 1 it was contended that, while no discrimination against 
a British vessel had as yet been committed, the passage of the law was in 
itself an act of discrimination contrary to the terms of the treaty. Arbitra- 
tion was again urged. In January a bill repealing the controversial pro- 
visions of the act was introduced in the United States Senate by Mr. Root, 
but though debated, it was not brought to a vote. — In February the arbitra- 
tion treaty between the United States and France was extended for a period 
of five years. — On December 29 it was officially stated at St. Petersburg 
that, notwithstanding the expiration of the commercial treaty with the 
United States, the minimum tariff rates would continue in effect. — On 
March 18 President Wilson announced that his administration did not ap- 
prove the conditions of the proposed six- power loan to China (see last 
Record, p. 733) and that the responsibility which the encouragement of 
the loan would entail was "obnoxious to the principles upon which the 
government of our people rests." Following this declaration, the Ameri- 
can bankers interested in the loan announced their withdrawal (see supra, 
P- 353)- — On April 4 the Japanese ambassador at Washington lodged an 
informal protest with the secretary of state regarding proposed legislation 
in California which would prejudicially affect the treaty rights of his coun- 
trymen. Formal representations were made a few days later. The bill in 
question debarred all aliens ineligible to citizenship from leasing or owning 
land for more than one year. After an exchange of telegrams with Gov- 
ernor Johnson, the secretary of state set out for California where, in confer- 
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ences with the governor and legislature, he sought to procure such modifi- 
cations as would meet the objections of Japan. A new bill, drafted on 
April 29, permitted all aliens except those eligible to citizenship to acquire 
and hold land only ' ' in the manner and to the extent and for the purposes 
prescribed in any treaty now existing." After President Wilson had an- 
nounced that this would not be satisfactory, an amendment was carried, on 
May 2, allowing aliens not eligible to citizenship to lease land for a period 
of three years. 

II. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION — In January the secretary of commerce and 
labor affirmed the decisions of the immigration authorities at the port of 
New York, under which Edward F. Mylius, who had been convicted of a 
criminal libel upon King George V of Great Britain, and General Cypriano 
Castro, formerly president of Venezuela, were denied admission to the 
country as undesirable aliens. In both cases a successful appeal was 
taken to the federal district court. Mylius was admitted on the ground 
that the offence for which he had been convicted did not involve moral 
turpitude; Castro, on the ground that he had neither acknowledged the 
commission of the crime charged against him nor been shown by proper 
evidence to have committed it. The Mylius case was brought before the 
circuit court of appeals late in April. — On January 1 the parcels post sys- 
tem went into effect throughout the country. According to official esti- 
mates six million parcels were transmitted during the first week. — In 
December the government brought suit in the district court at Los Angeles 
to compel the Southern Pacific Railroad to release oil lands valued at 
$250,000,000, it being alleged that the patents had been obtained by fraud. 
— In November simultaneous raids by post-office inspectors in twenty-two 
states resulted in more than one hundred arrests for the transmission through 
the mails of illegal medicines and medical devices. — Among the appoint- 
ments made by President Taft in the last months of his administration were: 
Larz Anderson, minister to Belgium, to succeed Charles Page Bryan, re- 
signed, as ambassador to Japan; Dr. Carl L. Alsberg as chief of the 
bureau of chemistry; and Carmi Thomson as treasurer of the United States. 
In December he named the nine members of the newly-created Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations; but these, like most of his late nominations, 
were not confirmed by the Senate. In December 36,000 fourth-class post- 
masters and 20,000 skilled laborers in the navy yards were brought within 
the civil service merit system. — On January 20 President Taft accepted 
appointment as Kent Professor of Law in Yale University. — Woodrow 
Wilson took the oath of office as president of the United States on March 
4, the first Democrat to hold the office for sixteen years. His inaugural 
address urged improvement in political and social conditions, emphasis 
being laid upon the necessity of conserving not only natural resources but 
the health and efficiency of the people and of reforming the tariff and the 
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system of banking and currency. Certain passages of the address indi- 
cated that the president would subordinate partisan considerations in the 
execution of his policies. This purpose was shown later in the renomination 
of Edgar E. Clark, a Republican member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and of Charles P. Neill, commissioner of labor under Mr. Taft. 
Both nominations were finally confirmed. — The cabinet appointments, 
confirmed by the Senate on March 5, were: secretary of state, William 
Jennings Bryan of Nebraska; secretary of the treasury, William G. McAdoo 
of New York; secretary of war, Lindley M. Garrison of New Jersey; 
attorney-general, James C. McReynolds of New York; postmaster-general, 
Albert S. Burleson of Texas; secretary of the navy, Josephus Daniels of 
North Carolina; secretary of the interior. Franklin Knight Lane of Cali- 
fornia; secretary of agriculture, David F. Houston of Missouri; secretary of 
commerce, William C. Redfield of New York; secretary of labor, William 
Bauchop Wilson of Pennsylvania. — Among the more important nomina- 
tions of the president were: John Bassett Moore as counselor for the De- 
partment of State; John H. Marble as interstate commerce commissioner; 
John Burke as treasurer; Joseph Davis as commissioner of corporations; 
Walter H. Page as ambassador to Great Britain; and the following as as- 
sistant secretaries: James E. Osborne (State), John Skelton Williams 
(Treasury), Henry S. Breckenridge (War), Daniel C. Roper (Post Office), 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (Navy), Beverley D. Galloway (Agriculture), Edwin 
F. Sweet (Commerce). Willis E. Moore, chief of the weather bureau, was 
summarily removed from office on April 16, being charged with serious 
irregularities. — With the opening of Congress the President adopted a new- 
practice of visiting the capital from time to time to confer with members of 
Congress. This and the oral delivery of his message (see infra, p. 359) 
seemed to foreshadow closer relations between the executive and legisla- 
ture. — At the beginning of May the president made addresses in New 
Jersey, urging favorable action by the state legislature during its special 
session upon the proposed reform of the jury system (see infra, p. 362). 
He warned the party bosses "not too long to show the people of this 
country that justice cannot be got by the ordinary processes of law." On 
March 20 Huntington Wilson, acting secretary of state in the absence of 
Mr. Bryan, resigned from office by way of protest against the abandonment 
of the proposed Chinese loan by President Wilson (see supra, p. 353). — 
On April 30 the secretary of the treasury announced that hereafter all gov- 
ernment depositories, both active and inactive, would be required to pay 
interest at the rate of two per cent annually on average monthly balances. 
CONGRESS. — The third session of the sixty-second Congress began 
on December 2. Following his established practice, President Taft sent 
his recommendations in a number of separate messages. The most im- 
portant were: December 3, defending his foreign policy, justifying diplo- 
matic action based on "dollars versus bullets" and considering at length 
the attitude which should be taken towards the weak Central American 
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states; December 6, condemning the propaganda for the independence of 
the Philippines and proposing the enactment of laws to confer citizenship 
upon the Porto-Ricans, to reform the currency as recommended by the 
Monetary Commission and to provide for the building of three battleships; 
December 19, proposing that the cabinet officers should be admitted to 
participate in the debates of Congress and that the suffrage should be ex- 
tended to the residents of the capital; January 8, asking for an appropria- 
tion to continue the work of the Commission on Economy and Efficiency; 
and February 26, emphatically recommending the establishment of a 
national budget system. — Acts were passed providing for the physical 
valuation of the property of common carriers (see infra, p. 365); creating 
a Public Utilities Commission tor the District of Columbia, composed of the 
three commissioners of the District ex officio ; extending the application of 
the eight-hour law; creating a new Department of Labor; and prohibiting 
the interstate shipment of intoxicating liquors which are intended to be re- 
ceived, possessed, sold or used in violation of the law of the state into 
which they are shipped (known as the Webb-Kenyon Bill). To the new 
Department of Labor were transferred the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization, the Children's Bureau and the Bureau of Labor (now Labor 
Statistics); and the secretary was authorized to act as mediator or to appoint 
commissioners of conciliation for the purpose of settling labor disputes. 
President Taft, while signing the bill, declared that a new department was 
unnecessary and at any rate should not be created until a general reorgani- 
zation of the departments had taken place. The Webb-Kenyon bill he 
vetoed on February 28, considering it unconstitutional, as a delegation by 
Congress to the states of the power of regulating interstate commerce; but 
both houses passed the bill again by more than the required majority, the 
Senate by a vote of 63 to 21 and the House by 246 to 95. The president 
also vetoed the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, on March 4, stigmatizing 
as class legislation a clause which exempted labor unions from prosecution 
for combining to increase wages and improve the conditions of labor; this 
veto also was overridden in the House, but the bill did not come to a re- 
consideration in the Senate. The veto, on February 14, of a bill impos- 
ing a literacy test upon immigrants was overridden in the Senate but was 
sustained by a vote of 114 to 213 in the House. By means of a "pocket 
veto " the president expressed his disapproval of a bill designed to improve 
the condition of sailors in the merchant marine. The total appropriations 
(including the vetoed Sundry Civil Bill and the Indian Bill, which was 
killed by obstruction) amounted to $1,098,647,960. In February there was 
a disagreement between the two branches of Congress with regard to the 
building programme for the navy. In the House, notwithstanding the 
recommendations of its committee and the message of the president, pro- 
vision was made for only one battleship; and although the Senate, by a 
vote of 56 to 16, provided for two, the view of the House prevailed at the 
close of the session. No provision was made for the continuation of the 
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Commerce Court or the Commission on Economy and Efficiency after June 
30, 1913. Among the measures which passed only one house were a reso- 
lution so to amend the Constitution that the president should be chosen for 
a six-year term without reeligibility and a bill imposing further restrictions 
upon campaign contributions. — On December 13 the House unseated 
Charles C. Bowman, Republican of Pennsylvania, but refused, by a vote 
of 181 to 88, to seat the contestant. — On February 28 the Democratic mem- 
bers of the House committee which had been investigating the alleged 
money trust reported the existence of " a great and rapidly growing con- 
centration of the control of money and credit in the hands of a few men." 
For the purpose of checking this domination drastic measures were recom- 
mended, including the regulation of stock exchanges. The Republican 
minority dissented. — In the Senate Judge Archbald of the Commerce Court 
was removed by impeachment (see infra, p. 360). Very few of President 
Taft's numerous nominations were confirmed. — In pursuance of a proclama- 
tion of President Taft the Senate of the sixty-third Congress met in special 
session on March 4. With a majority of five, the Democrats were able, 
for the first time in eighteen years, to choose a secretary and a sergeant-at- 
arms of their own party. In the caucus James W. Kern of Indiana was 
chosen floor leader and James P. Clarke of Alabama president pro tempore. 
On April 7 both Houses assembled in special session ' ' to receive such com- 
munications as may be made by the Executive." Champ Clark (Demo- 
crat) was reelected speaker of the House, receiving 272 votes; James R. 
Mann (Republican) received m; and Victor Murdock (Progressive), 18. 
— President Wilson, instead of communicating his message in writing, re- 
verted to the Federalist practice and appeared in person before both houses 
on April 8. His brief address, though indicating that other matters might 
be brought to the attention of Congress later in the session, was confined 
entirely to the tariff. He urged Congress to ' ' abolish everything which 
has even the semblance of privilege or of any kind of artificial advantage, ' ' 
but not to "move towards the end headlong, with reckless haste, or with 
strokes that cut at the very roots of what has grown up among us by long 
process and at our invitation." — A tariff bill, understood to have the full 
approval of the president, was introduced by Mr. Underwood. This bill, 
which has been under discussion in Committee of the Whole, places raw 
wool on the free list and radically changes the woolen and cotton schedules; 
reduces the tariff on sugar and provides for its abolition in three years; 
places sawed lumber and steel rails on the free list and reduces all duties 
on iron and steel products; either abolishes or greatly modifies the duties 
on "market basket" necessities, such as meat and flour; establishes un- 
qualified free trade with the Philippines; and maintains the present high 
tariff on luxuries. Ad valorem rates are substituted for specific. In order 
to cover the deficit expected under the new scale of duties provision is 
made for a graduated income tax, with a rate of one per cent on incomes 
over $4, 000 and under $20,000, and a surtax of one, two and three per 
cent on larger incomes. 
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THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — Formal proceedings in the impeach- 
ment of Judge Robert D. Archbald of the Commerce Court (see last 
Record, p. 739) began on December 3 and ended on January 13, when 
the Senate found him guilty on five of the thirteen articles of impeachment. 
On the fifth article, charging that he had obtained the Katydid culm bank 
through improper influence, the vote was 68 to 5. The Senate unani- 
mously sentenced him to removal from office and afterwards declared him 
permanently disqualified for the holding of any office of honor, trust or 
profit under the United States. — Among the more important decisions of 
the Supreme Court were the following. Federal questions not raised in 
the court below cannot be reviewed in the federal Supreme Court on a writ 
of error (Selover, Bates and Company v. Walsh, 33 S. C. R. 69). A writ 
of error will not be dismissed because, since the allowance of the writ, the 
constitutional question raised has been decided by such court adversely to 
plaintiff in error in another case (Michigan Central Railway Company v. 
Vreeland, 33 S. C. R. 192). Judicial powers are not unconstitutionally 
vested in the executive branch of the government by an act allowing the 
deportation of an alien for practising prostitution within three years after 
entry, though the inquiry devolves upon the department of commerce and 
labor and its findings are conclusive (Zakonaite v. Wolf, 33 S. C. R. 31). 
— Liberty to contract is not abridged in violation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment by the provisions of a state law which punishes the selling of goods 
at a lower rate in one place than another in order to destroy competition 
(Central Lumber Company v. South Dakota, 33 S. C. R. 66). Due pro- 
cess of law is not denied to a carrier by the imposition under a state law of 
a penalty for failing to settle a claim for damages within sixty days from 
the notice of the claim (Yazoo and Mississippi Railroad Company v. Jack- 
son Vinegar Company, 33 S. C. R. 40). The prohibitions and guaranties 
of the fourteenth amendment are addressed to and control, not only the 
state, but also every person, whether natural or juridical, who is a reposi- 
tory of state power (Home Telephone and Telegraph Company v. the City 
of Los Angeles, 33 S. C. R. 312). The existence of a demand for bread 
of sizes other than those fixed by a city ordinance does not render the 
ordinance invalid as interfering with the freedom to contract protected by 
the fourteenth amendment (Schmidinger v. Chicago, 33 S. C. R. 182). 
No federal question is presented by a judgment of the highest court of a 
state denying the claim of a policeman that he could not be dropped from 
the pay-rolls summarily without a violation of the fourteenth amendment 
(Preston v. Chicago, 33 S. C. R. 177). The government which the 
Organic Act of 1900 established in Porto Rico is not taken out of the gen- 
eral rule that a government sovereign in its attributes is exempt from being 
sued without its own consent (People of Porto Rico v. Rosaly y Castillo, 
33 S. C. R. 352). National banks cannot claim that, as to dealings after 
the Kansas depositors' guaranty law of 1909 went into effect, their property 
was taken without due process of law, in that they are not permitted to 
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share equally with depositors under that statute in the assets of an insol- 
vent state bank (Abilene National Bank v. Dolley, 33 S. C. R. 409). 

[For other decisions of the court, see The Railroads and the Trust Prob- 
lem and Labor and Capital, infra.] 

STATE AFFAIRS. — The sixteenth amendment to the federal Consti- 
tution, which empowers Congress to levy a tax on incomes, "from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment among the several states, and 
without regard to any census or enumeration," was proclaimed as a formal 
part of the Constitution in April, ratification by the necessary three-fourths 
of the states having been completed on February 3. The minority of non- 
ratifying states consisted of Connecticut, Florida, Massachusetts, New- 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Vermont and Virginia. With the favorable action of the General Assembly 
of Connecticut on April 8, it was assumed that thirty-six states or the neces- 
sary three-fourths had ratified the proposed seventeenth amendment, pro- 
viding for the direct election of United States senators. It was discovered, 
however, that the legislature of Wisconsin had not ratified the amend- 
ment as submitted by Congress, but an alternative draft which Congress 
had failed to approve. The thirteen states which had not yet ratified are 
Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Montana, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia and Wisconsin. 
— On January 13 the presidential electors met at the capitals of the various 
states and formally cast ballots for president and vice-president. Wilson 
received 435 votes; Roosevelt, 88; Taft, 8. The California electoral vote 
was split: Roosevelt, 11; Wilson, 2. The votes of the eight Republican 
electors of Vermont and Utah were cast for Nicholas Murray Butler as vice- 
president in place of the late James S. Sherman. According to the cor- 
rected returns the popular votes of the candidates were: Wilson, 6, 282, 542; 
Roosevelt, 4,114,583; and Taft, 3,480,479. — The fifth annual Conference 
oi Governors opened at Richmond on December 3, with twenty-seven state 
executives in attendance. It was decided to make the organization per- 
manent and to continue the practice of holding annual assemblies. Former 
governors will enjoy all the privileges of membership except the right to 
vote. A committee was appointed to examine into systems of rural credits. 
— In the November elections constitutional amendments providing for 
woman suffrage were adopted in Arizona, Kansas and Oregon, but rejected 
in Michigan and Wisconsin; and a second submission of the amendment in 
Michigan on April 7 resulted in its defeat by a majority of more than 
100,000. During the spring woman-suffrage amendments were brought 
before the legislatures of many states. In Alaska, Iowa, New Jersey and 
New York they passed for the first time; in Montana, North Dakota and 
South Dakota they are to be submitted to the people at the next election. — 
The initiative and referendum were adopted by popular vote in Idaho, 
Michigan and Nebraska, but rejected in Mississippi and Wyoming; and 
having passed the legislature a second time, they will be submitted to the 
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people of North Dakota in 19 14. The recall was adopted in Arizona (in- 
cluding judges), Colorado (including judges and judicial decisions), Idaho, 
Michigan and Washington; it was defeated in Louisiana. — During the 
spring session of the state legislatures Idaho, Indiana, Maine, Missouri 
and West Virginia made provision for public utilities commissions; Maine 
and Ohio passed employer's liability laws; Colorado, Delaware and Idaho 
placed limitations upon the working hours of women; Arkansas, Idaho and 
North Dakota passed laws against fraudulent promoters; Idaho, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Utah provided for the pensioning of dependent 
mothers, the New Jersey law allowing $15 a month to a mother with one 
child under fourteen years of age and $7 for each additional child under 
that age. — Allegations of legislative corruption were made in several states. 
On March 1 3 a Massachusetts senator who refused to apologize for charg- 
ing that a fellow member had attempted to bribe him was suspended in- 
definitely, although he had demanded and been refused an open trial. On 
April 16 a member of the lower house in New Hampshire was expelled on 
the charge of offering to sell his vote. In April the judiciary committee of 
the New York senate conducted an investigation into charges that Senator 
S. J. Stilwell had attempted to extort a bribe of $3500 for getting a bill 
reported from committees in both houses. The judiciary committee re- 
ported that the charges were sustained, but the Senate voted for acquittal, 
28 to 21. On February 14 six members of the West Virginia legislature 
were indicted, five of them on the charge of receiving bribes in connection 
with the balloting for United States senator. — In November Arizona 
adopted a constitutional amendment permitting the state and municipalities 
to engage in industrial pursuits. — In April Major J. F. Strong was named 
as governor of Alaska in succession to Walter E. Clark, resigned. — In 
California a bill restricting alien holding of land was strongly supported in 
both houses of the legislature; for the resulting international complications 
see supra, p. 355. — In November Colorado voted against state-wide pro- 
hibition. — Local-option elections were held in Illinois in April; 70 per cent 
of the area of the state is now dry. A committee of the Senate conducted, 
in March, an investigation into vice conditions in Chicago, giving especial 
attention to the question of establishing a minimum wage for women. — The 
supreme court of Mississippi upheld the constitutionality of a ten-hour law. 
— A coalition of Democrats and Progressives in the Hew Hampshire 
legislature secured, on January 2, the choice of Samuel D. Felker, Demo- 
crat, as governor. — On January 14 Governor Wilson sent his last message 
to the New Jersey legislature, urging many reforms. Reluctantly and 
under pressure from the governor the legislature passed seven laws in- 
tended to subject corporations to more rigorous regulation and fixing heavy 
penalties for restraint of trade. Upon the resignation of Governor Wilson, 
on March 1, the president of the Senate, James F. Fielder, succeeded to 
the office. When the legislature adjourned without passing a law for the 
reform of the jury system, he called a special session for May 6. — On 
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March 4 a commission of inquiry appointed by Governor Sulzer of New 
York laid before the legislature a report urging large reductions in depart- 
mental appropriations, the abolition of many useless offices and other 
reforms. As a result of the report bills were passed establishing a new 
Department of Economy and Efficiency and a State Board of Estimate 
(including the governor, the lieutenant-governor and the leaders of the two 
houses) which will henceforth prepare the annual budget. On April 24 
the governor vetoed a direct primary bill, denouncing it as "wholly 
fraudulent" and "enacted in bad faith." The Democratic caucus, how- 
ever, determined that no action should be taken upon the substitute bill 
submitted by the governor. — On December 24 Governor Blease of South 
Carolina pardoned 79 convicts, 17 of whom had been condemned for 
murder. — In the elections of March 4 eight constitutional amendments 
were earned in Vermont, including one which changed the date of state 
elections from September to November. — The Washington legislature 
passed a wage law for women, under which a commission is established to 
fix minimum wages after an investigation of any industry in which such 
investigation is demanded. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — The progress of commission government 
continues to be rapid: 250 cities have adopted it so far, an increase of almost 
50 during six months. Denver, Duluth, Jersey City, Lexington, and 
Richmond are among the number. Los Angeles, Portland (Oregon), 
Savannah and a number of other cities recently voted against the plan. — 
In the November elections the state constitution of Texas was amended so 
as to permit cities of over 5000 inhabitants to adopt or amend their charters 
at intervals of two years. Nebraska and Michigan enacted similar meas- 
ures. In Virginia the home rule movement took the form of an amend- 
ment under which general laws prescribing the form of city government 
shall be referred to the local voters. — The first recall of a judicial officer in 
California took place on April 22, when a police magistrate in San Fran- 
cisco was removed on grounds of incompetency, an attorney put forward 
by women petitioners succeeding to the place. The vote was about two- 
thirds of the normal. In December ineffectual attempts were made to 
recall the mayors of Los Angeles, California and Ocean City, New Jersey. 
In November, when a petition was presented for the recall of Mayor Cot- 
terill of Seattle, it was found that twelve thousand of the twenty thous- 
and signatures were fraudulent. — The Socialists lost control of Berkeley, 
California, on April 6, when all but one of their candidates, a woman run- 
ning for the school board, were beaten in the primaries. On December 18 
a woman was elected mayor of Warrentown, Oregon. In Atlantic City, in 
December, a woman twenty-four years of age was appointed comptroller. — 
On January 24 it was held by the circuit court that a Chicago ordinance 
providing for universal transfers between elevated railroads was beyond the 
competence of the council to enact. Arrangements have been made for 
the merging of all the elevated and surface lines into one corporation and 
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the construction by it of a subway system. — On February 14 the people of 
Denver adopted measures providing for non-partisan primaries, the prefer- 
ential system of voting and the reduction of telephone rates. — Municipal 
ownership of the street railway system was endorsed by a vote of four to 
one in Detroit on April 8. — The annual appropriations of New York City in 
1913 exceeded $193,000,000, an increase of $12,000,000 over the previous 
year. — In March, after long negotiations, contracts were awarded for a 
large extension of the subway system and the third-tracking of elevated 
lines. — Evidence of municipal corruption was brought to light in several 
cities. On November 29 Charles H. Hyde formerly chamberlain of New 
York City, was found guilty of bribery in the manipulation of city funds on 
deposit (see Record of June, 1911, p. 363). The trial, which took place 
eighteen months after the indictment, occupied only eight days. After the 
conviction of Police Lieutenant Becker (see last Record, p. 742), the four 
"gunmen " whom he had procured to take the life of the gambler Rosen- 
thal were also convicted. District-Attorney Whitman then began a 
thorough investigation of the corrupt alliance supposed to exist between 
the police and the underworld. Partly through confessions made by a 
police captain and a patrolman, he was able to secure the indictment of 
four inspectors, all on charges of bribery. In April the four were jointly 
indicted for obstructing justice in the attempt to keep a witness out of the 
jurisdiction of the grand jury; and on that charge they were brought to 
trial on the 29th of the month. Meanwhile one patrolman was convicted 
of perjury and another of extortion, and the latter was sentenced to a term 
of six to ten years in the state prison. Both were alleged to be allies of 
Dennis Sweeney, one of the indicted inspectors. In April, following 
investigation by a legislative committee, bills were introduced in the state 
Senate under which the police would be put more fully under local control, 
but would no longer be entrusted with the regulation of vice. In Chicago, 
evidence was given in January, that the police had collected large sums of 
money to secure favorable legislation from the city council. Investigations 
by a vice commission disclosed corrupt relations between the police and 
illicit resorts. On April 19 the sheriff, a constable, a former mayor and an 
assistant prosecutor who had recently resigned were indicted in connection 
with gambling scandals at Hot Springs, Arkansas. In February two 
councillors and a former director of public safety were convicted of con- 
spiracy to defraud the city of Philadelphia. An alderman of Rockland, 
Maine, was convicted of blackmail in the supreme court in April. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM AND THE RAILROADS.— On January 20, 
in reversing a decision of the Commerce Court on the ground that the limi- 
tations upon its power of reviewing decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had been exceeded, the Supreme Court examined the powers 
of the commission also and indicated that its orders could issue only after 
hearings, and that the hearings must embody, for the information of the 
defendant carriers, all the evidence used by the commission in arriving at 
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its decision. Upholding an order of the commission, the Commerce Court 
decided, on April 25, that no state may, by its railroad rates, impede the 
flow of commerce from other states or protect its own shippers from outside 
competition. The discriminatory rates had been imposed by Texas and 
attacked by Louisiana. In January the attorney -general requested the 
commission to make a thorough investigation into the rates and practices of 
telephone companies, so as to determine reasonable maximum rates and to 
frame rules governing their dealings with the public and with other com- 
panies. In April the commission reported that Colorado railroads had been 
illegally issuing passes in order to influence the routing of freight shipments; 
indictments have already been found against several large shippers and the 
offending carriers. In March Congress passed a law for the physical 
valuation of the property of all common carriers, including telephone and 
telegraph companies. The Interstate Commerce Commission, which is 
making the valuation through a corps of expert engineers, is to determine 
the amount which has been expended upon the properties, the cost of re- 
production at the present time and the value of franchises and good will. 
Under authority of Congress the commission has begun an investigation to 
determine the relations between railroad and steamship lines, with the pur- 
pose of preventing the use of the Panama canal by railroad-owned lines and 
of restoring freedom of competition between land and water carriers. On 
April 25 the Commerce Court sustained the right of the commission to com- 
pel the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company to reduce rates on anthracite coal 
from the Wyoming region to Perth Amboy. — Numerous prosecutions and 
convictions under the Sherman Act have taken place. On November 1 8 
the Supreme Court, affirming the decision of the district court in Maryland, 
ordered the dissolution of the so-called bathtub trust as a combination in 
restraint of trade, holding that ' ' license agreements ' ' are illegal and that 
there can be no monopoly in the unpatented product of a patented machine. 
On February 14 the individuals and corporations forming the trust were 
found guilty of criminal conspiracy at Detroit; and fines aggregating $51,000 
were imposed. An earlier trial had resulted in a disagreement. In De- 
cember indictments against the American Sugar Refining Company and 
individuals were dismissed on motion of the government, necessary evi- 
dence being excluded by reason of the statute of limitations. On February 6 
the shoe-last trust was dissolved at Detroit; the court holding, among other 
things, that it is unlawful to combine patented and unpatented articles in 
such a way as to fix the price of the unpatented articles. On February 3 
the Supreme Court unanimously sustained the district court of Massachu- 
setts in dismissing counts in an indictment of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company which declared it a combination in restraint of trade. On Feb- 
ruary 13 twenty-nine officials of the National Cash Register Company were 
convicted at Cincinnati of criminal conspiracy under the Sherman Act. 
The president, J. H. Patterson, was sentenced to a fine of $5000 and a 
year's imprisonment; the others, for terms varying from three months to a 
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year. Following a decision of the Supreme Court that a corner in any 
commodity transported in interstate commerce constitutes a restraint of 
trade, James A. Patten, indicted at New York for conspiracy to corner the 
cotton market in 1909, pleaded guilty on February 4 and was fined $4000. 
On March 4 the federal district court at New York ordered the dissolution 
of the coal-tar trust. On January 9 the same court enjoined various eastern 
associations of retail lumber dealers from blacklisting wholesalers who tres- 
passed upon the retail field and from various other practices in restraint of 
trade. Under orders from the attorney-general of the United States, three 
indictments against the beef trust in the federal court at Chicago (see last 
Record, p. 747) were nol-prossed on February 25, these indictments being 
the same as a fourth on which the defendants had been tried and acquitted. 
On December 14 the government entered suit for the dissolution of the 
Elgin (Illinois) Board of Trade and the American Association of Creamery- 
Butter Manufacturers, which were charged with fixing prices in the interest 
of large producers and cold-storage companies. In the suit for the disso- 
lution of the Steel Corporation (see last Record, p. 747), William E. Corey, 
formerly its president, gave evidence favorable to the prosecution. In 
March a suit was entered against the American Thread Company and other 
concerns on the charge of conspiracy in restraint of trade. In New York 
the government asked for the dissolution of the Corn Products Refining 
Company. On December 12 the supreme court of Missouri handed down 
a permanent order of ouster against the Standard Oil Company ; and in 
April Governor Major vetoed a bill overriding the ouster and permitting 
the company to do business in the state. On December 2 the Supreme 
Court unanimously ordered the dissolution of the Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific railroad merger, which was brought about when the first of these 
companies acquired 46 per cent of the stock of the other. The decree pro- 
vided that plans for the dissolution should be presented to the court within 
three months. On January 6 the court refused to accept an arrangement 
for the distribution of stock. But delay was granted; and at the close of 
this Record dissolution had not yet taken place, further difficulties having 
arisen through the necessity of securing the approval of the plans by the 
California railroad commission, which would otherwise withhold the con- 
cession of certain terminal facilities. On December 16 the Supreme Court 
found that the existence of an anthracite coal trust had not been established 
by the government; but in view of the fact that a majority of the stock of 
the Temple Iron Company had been purchased by the existing railroads 
for the purpose of preventing the construction of a new road into the anthra- 
cite region, it ordered a dissolution of the interests controlling that com- 
pany. On December 23 the federal grand jury at New York indicted the 
president of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad and the 
president and chairman of the board of directors of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road, on the charge of having entered into an unlawful combination 
whereby the latter road, in return for traffic concessions, desisted from its 
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project of extending lines to Providence and Boston and of establishing a 
steamship service between Providence and New York. In February suit 
was brought against two Chicago labor unions for violation of the Sherman 
Act in interfering with interstate messages of the Postal Telegraph Company 
during a strike. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — The controversy between the eastern rail- 
roads and their engineers (see last Record, p. 749), involving demands 
for the increase and standardization of pay, was submitted to an arbitration 
board of five members. The award, announced late in November, effected 
improvements in the rules governing the conditions of work and fixed a 
minimum wage for each of the different services (passenger, fast freight 
eic). The board suggested the creation of a national wage commission 
which should exercise functions regarding labor engaged in work on public 
utilities analogous to those exercised regarding capital by the public service 
commissions. The same railroads averted a strike of 31,000 firemen in 
February, by submitting the questions at issue to arbitration under the Kid- 
man act. The hearings of the board, which sat in New York, lasted until 
April 6. Late in the month the award was made: the firemen are to re- 
ceive an average advance of 10 to 12 per cent; the wages, which are to be 
uniform for the same class or services on all the roads, are to be deter- 
mined by the classification of engines according to their weight on drivers; 
where wages are higher or working conditions better than those prescribed 
in the award, such wages and conditions are not to be affected by its terms. 
— On March 28 the Pennsylvania Railroad announced that the wages of 
690 men in its telegraph department would be increased by an annual ag- 
gregate of $25,000. On December 31 more than 100,000 garment-makers 
struck in New York City, demanding higher wages and shorter hours. 
They were joined, during the early part of January, by forty or fifty thousand 
members of other clothing-trade unions, making the movement the most 
formidable that had ever taken place in the industry. The employers 
gradually gave way. First a protocol was signed, under which the waist- 
makers secured a substantial increase of wages, a fifty-four hour week and 
recognition of the preferential union shop principle. It was not, how- 
ever, until March I that the main body of strikers accepted a wage 
increase and arbitration to determine the hours of labor. Some held 
aloof till the middle of the month. In February a strike of some 14,000 
garment-makers began in Boston. During the next month various em- 
ployers were forced to make substantial concessions; and on April 21 the 
last strikers returned to work under an agreement which recognized the 
union, increased wages and reduced the hours of labor to fifty a week. — In 
the middle of February the weavers employed in the silk mills at Paterson, 
New Jersey, struck for higher wages, an eight-hour day and the abolition 
oi the four-loom system. They were directed by William D. Haywood 
and other organizers of the Industrial Workers of the World. Asserting 
that this organization could not be trusted to adhere to any agreement, the 
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manufacturers refused, in April, to enter a conference with a committee 
of aldermen and citizens. Late in the month the American Federation of 
Labor tried unsuccessfully to organize the weavers, take control of the strike 
and bring it to an end. On April 25 five of the leaders of the strike, in- 
cluding Haywood, were indicted for inciting to riot. In February Haywood 
was removed from the national executive committee of the Socialist party 
by a vote of 22,500 to 11,000, his utterances in favor of " direct action" 
having given offence. The strike of textile workers at Little Falls, New 
York, which was directed by the Industrial Workers (see last Record, p. 
749), terminated on January 2, the manufacturers having conceded an in- 
crease in wages. A strike of waiters and cooks employed in New York 
hotels, also under the direction of the Industrial Workers, failed com- 
pletely in January. Joseph Caruso, Joseph J. Ettorand Arturo Giovannitti, 
charged with murder in connection with the Lawrence textile strike (see 
last Record, p. 749), were acquitted at Salem, Massachusetts, on Novem- 
ber 26. In North Providence, Rhode Island, 600 striking textile operatives 
were allowed to return to work in April only when they had signed an 
agreement to withdraw permanently from the Industrial Workers. At 
Pueblo, California, and at various points in Colorado agitators belonging to 
this organization were either expelled from the towns or sentenced to im- 
prisonment with hard labor. — On November 23 Eugene V. Debs and two 
others were indicted for the obstruction of justice in persuading witnesses 
to leave the country so as to avoid giving evidence against a socialist news- 
paper proprietor. — The trial of forty-six labor men, charged with entering 
into a conspiracy to transport explosives on interstate passenger trains (see 
last Record, p. 748), lasted for three months. On December 30 thirty- 
nine of the accused were convicted. Of these Frank M. Ryan, president 
of the International Association of Bridge and Structural Ironworkers, re- 
ceived the heaviest sentence, seven years. Eight others, then or formerly 
officials of labor unions, received sentences of six years. The trial of 
Clarence S. Darrow, accused of bribing a juror in the McNamara trial at 
Los Angeles (see last Record, p. 748), ended in March with a disagree- 
ment of the jury. — In March, men employed in the cordage shops of the 
Columbian Rope Company and the International Harvester Company at 
Auburn, New York, struck for recognition of their union and for higher 
wages. Concessions made by the Columbian Company were accepted on 
April 2 1 ; but the Harvester Company, failing to reach an agreement with 
its 2400 employees, dismantled its works with the intention of transferring 
the plant to Germany. At the close of this Record it appeared probable 
that some compromise would be arranged through the offices of the state 
board of mediation. — During the second week of April a street railway 
strike occurred in Buffalo, the men demanding recognition of their union, a 
flat rate of 32 cents an hour and other concessions. Such violence fol- 
lowed the company's attempts to run cars that three regiments of the 
national guard had to be ordered out. A general strike was threatened by 
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the Labor Council, but an early settlement was reached through the efforts 
of business men. The company recognized the union. All other differ- 
ences which the parties to the dispute should be unable to settle were to be 
submitted to an arbitration board. Early in January a street railway strike 
took place in Yonkers, New York. Not a car moved for two weeks. 
In conformity with the proposal of the Public Service Commission, both 
sides agreed to resort to arbitration. In April an increase of wages, rang- 
ing from one-half of a cent to one cent per hour, was promised to the 7000 
employees of the Philadelphia street railway. — A strike of laborers em- 
ployed upon the state highways not far from New York City was brought to 
an end on April 16 only after serious conflicts with the police and some 
bloodshed. The contractors raised wages to $2 a day and agreed to arbi- 
trate the demand of the men for an eight-hour day. In Maryville, Louisi- 
ana, the state troops had to be called out in February after four had been 
killed and twenty-four injured in labor riots. On April 16 several Italian 
strikers were seriously injured at Milford, Massachusetts, in a conflict with 
the police. A strike of 1 500 employees of the wire mills at Rankin, Penn- 
sylvania, was marked by serious rioting in January and the killing of sev- 
eral persons. Early in February all but 200 of the men returned to work. 
— In February 8000 men employed in the collieries of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad went on strike, for the purpose of forc- 
ing non-union men to join the United Mine Workers of America. Less 
than a year before, the miners had entered into an agreement with the 
operators that they would not refuse to work with non-union men. — The 
strike of 10,000 miners in the coal regions of West Virginia, which began 
in April, 1912, assumed a grave aspect in February when 26 men were 
killed and twenty or more wounded in a conflict between railroad police 
and armed strikers. Martial law was proclaimed. On March 22, in con- 
sideration of a semi-monthly pay-day and other concessions, 3000 men re- 
turned to work. Late in April Governor Hatfield made efforts to end the 
strike. — The Connecticut supreme court of errors decided, on April 18, that 
closed shop agreements which make it impossible for non-union men to 
obtain work are illegal conspiracies; and a non-union craftsman thus de- 
barred from work has the right to maintain a suit for damages against the 
union which procures his discharge from a closed shop and prevents his 
employment in other closed shops. 

LYNCHING AND THE RACE PROBLEM. —Speaking beiore the Con- 
ference of Governors (see supra, p. 361), Governor Blease of South Caro- 
lina justified the practice of lynching and asserted that he would willingly 
lead a mob whenever a negro was guilty of assaulting a white woman. A 
resolution, proposed by the governor of Virginia and adopted by the con- 
ference, declared unequivocally for the enforcement of law.— The total 
number of negroes lynched in the year 191 2 appears to be 69. Not one- 
fifth of these were charged with assaults upon white women. During the 
first four months of 191 3 only 13 lynchings took place, and none of the 
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men lynched was charged with rape. In Houston, Mississippi, where a 
woman had been killed early in February, the mob first hanged an inno- 
cent negro and afterwards burned to death the confessed murderer. The 
mob of a thousand persons included the sheriff and his posse. — In January 
an important case affecting the " Jim Crow " law of Mississippi was 
docketed in the Supreme Court, appeal having been taken from the decision 
of the highest state court under which a white woman was awarded $2000 
damages because separate sleeping-cars had not been provided for 
negroes. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — On December 6 President Taft sent a mes- 
sage to Congress, condemning the principle of the Jones Bill, which would 
grant independence to the Philippines in 1921 (see Record of June, 1912, 
p. 367), and predicting that it would retard the progress of the islands by 
producing dissension and disorder. In a public utterance late in January- 
he made this position still more emphatic. He insisted that, besides 
working injury to the Filipinos themselves, independence would involve 
the United States in international complications and damage her prestige 
so as to force an eventual resumption of control. The bill failed in the 
House of Representatives, where not only the Republicans but some leading 
Democrats opposed it. On April 9 the commissioners from the Philippines 
made representations to President Wilson favorable to independence. — In 
January sharp fighting between Moros and the constabulary occured near 
the city of Jolo, one American being killed and six wounded in one 
engagement. — On March 25 a Filipino, charged with stealing military 
plans of the Corregidor fortifications, was sentenced to nine months' 
imprisonment. Two blueprints of the plans had already been conveyed 
to Japan. 

III. LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO. — The successful repression of the Diaz revolt in October (see 
last Record, p. 752) and the defeat of the rebel Zapatistas in the south on 
November 8 filled the Madero government with a false sense of security 
which allowed it to suspend the death sentence on General Diaz. The 
confidence of the government was rudely shocked when, on February 9, a 
portion of the federal army in Mexico City liberated Generals Diaz and 
Reyes from prison and declared a revolt. In the street fighting that fol- 
lowed, General Reyes was killed and many civilians were injured. Gen- 
eral Diaz, who now declared himself president, seized the arsenal and 
opened fire on the government troops in the national palace. On Febru- 
ary 16 a twenty-four hour truce enabled foreign residents to take refuge in 
their legations. On the 18th President Madero's commander-in-chief, 
General Huerta, went over to the rebels and arrested Madero. On the 
following day Huerta, assuming the title of provisional president, called a 
session of the Chamber for April and, two days later, formed a cabinet, 
with Sefior de la Barra as minister of foreign affairs, Senor Granados as 
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minister of the interior, Sefior Rodolfo Reyes as minister of Justice, Senor 
V. Estanol as minister of education, Senor Alberto Gil as minister of in- 
dustry, Sefior T. Obregon as minister of finance and Senor de la Fuente as 
minister of public works. In order to secure the position of the new gov- 
ernment, many Maderistas, including the ex-president and ex-vice-presi- 
dent, were either executed or ' • accidentally shot. ' ' The rebel generals 
Orozco and Vasquez Gomez submitted to the new government, but serious 
armed opposition was encountered in the northern states. Colonel Car- 
ranza, governor of Coahuila, proclaimed himself provisional president. 
The state troops of Sonora remained hostile to Huerta and, after subduing 
General Ojeda's Federalist troops in the border town of Naco in April, 
attacked a body of 600 Federals in Guaymas. Serious financial difficulties 
and fresh outbreaks of Zapatista activity added to the insecurity of Huerta. 
Nevertheless, in opening the Chamber, he unfolded optimistic plans for the 
creation of a standing army of 80,000 men, with which to restore order, 
and expressed his willingness to turn the presidential office over to the suc- 
cessful contestant in the coming elections. The withdrawal on April 24 of 
the candidacy of General Diaz for the presidency was calculated to unify 
the Diaz-Huerta party in support of Huerta. 

CARIBBEAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES.— The com- 
plete returns from the elections in Cuba indicated a clean sweep for the 
Conservatives, with General Menocal as president, Sefior Varona as vice- 
president, five Conservative provincial governors, a Conservative majority 
of two in the Senate and of five in the lower house. Disquieting rumors of 
Zayista plots were not completely quieted until the Congress in joint session 
on April 21 formally proclaimed Menocal president. An amnesty bill ob- 
jected to by the United States (see supra, p. 354) was passed on April 25 
in a modified and inoffensive form. The new president, who for years had 
been interested in the sugar industry, promised a policy of agricultural and 
commercial development in harmony with the interests of the United States. 
— The Republic of Santo Domingo found it difficult to keep its presidential 
chair filled. On December 2, the Congress elected Archbishop Noval pro- 
visional president for two years, to take office at once. His resignation 
was followed on April 13 by the election of Jose Borda Valdez. 

SOUTH AMERICA. —An uprising in the state of Trujillo of Venezuela 
was led by Juan Aranja as a protest against the reported desire of Presi- 
dent Juan Vincente Gomez for reelection. — After a vote of censure in the 
senate, the prime minister of Peru, Dr. Elias Malpartida, tendered his 
resignation. — In November violent outbreaks against the factories of ex- 
President Accroly were reported in the Brazilian province of Ceara. On 
February 1, the minister of agriculture concluded with the Society for 
Trade, Industry and Agriculture a contract which provided for the importa- 
tion and settlement of 10,000 European emigrant families. — President 
Schaerer of Paraguay gave evidence of his desire to conciliate the Colorado 
(Republican) party by the appointment of Mayor Garay as minister to 
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Bolivia and of Dr. Moreno to Peru and Chile. The formation of a Patri- 
otic Union for National Defence was regarded as another effort to strengthen 
the position of the administration. — An interesting movement for constitu- 
tional revision was on foot in Uruguay. It was proposed to vest legislative- 
veto and appointive power in an executive committee of nine, elected in 
rotation, each for nine years. In place of the president, there would be a 
chairman elected by the committee and subject to recall. — With the pros- 
pect of increased industrial activity following the opening of the Panama 
Canal, the Chilean government contemplated raising 825,000,000 on an 
internal loan in order to improve the state railways. In January a new 
Chilean ministry was formed, in which Senor Barros retained the portfolio 
of the interior, Senor Enrique Villegas assumed that of foreign affairs, 
Senor Anibal Letelier justice, Senor Manuel Revas finance, Senor Jorge 
Matte war and Senor Oscar Viel industry. 

IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

IMPERIAL AFFAIRS. — The decision of English Unionists to abandon 
the idea of promoting imperial unity by establishing preferential customs 
duties on food in Great Britain provoked general criticism in the dominions. 
Nevertheless, Canada extended her preferential agreements to include all 
British dependencies. — Although the total amount of emigration from 
Great Britain in 1912 had increased, the number of British immigrants to 
Canada and to South Africa decreased, while Australia and New Zealand 
attracted more settlers than previously. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM.- — Despite some dissension on the woman- 
suffrage issue and on the details of several pending bills, the Liberal-Labor 
Nationalist coalition continued to support the Asquith ministry. The 
presence of the prime minister and of Mr. John Redmond on the same 
platform at Nottingham in November was interpreted as a sign of particular 
harmony between Liberals and Nationalists. On the other hand, the 
Unionist opposition to the government seemed to be, at least temporarily, 
on the wane. The physicians who had refused to serve at the low rates 
provided by the Insurance Act were won over through a compromise of- 
fered by Mr. Lloyd George. Effective Unionist action was seriously 
impeded by irreconcilable differences on the fundamental question of a 
tariff on food stuffs. Mr. Bonar Law, the Conservative leader, outlined 
on January 24 a new policy of " no new duties on food, ' ' which was 
speedily condemned at the annual London conference of the Tariff Reform 
League. Reports that Mr. Lloyd George, Postmaster-General Sir Godfrey 
Isaacs and Attorney-General Sir Rufus Isaacs had speculated in stocks of 
the Marconi Wireless Company, which had made bids for the erection of 
governmental wireless stations, led to a protracted investigation, but the 
inquiry failed to disclose any corrupt practices. An inquiry into Sir Stuart 
Samuel's connection with the governmental purchase of Indian silver ended 
in the same way; by the Commons' rules, however, Sir Stuart's seat was 
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vacated. — Meanwhile the ministry were pressing their legislative program 
in Parliament. While in committee stage the Irish Home Rule Bill (see 
Record of June, 1912, p. 370) was so amended as to allow after the first 
five years proportional representation by provinces in the Senate. After 
the conclusion of the committee stage on December 1 3, the bill was reported 
and passed third reading on January 16 by a vote of 367 to 257. The 
Lords rejected the bill on second reading, January 30. In April, the 
Independent Nationalists, headed by Mr William O'Brien, agitated for 
home rule by consent, but it seemed unlikely that a compromise would be 
adopted. — The Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill (see Record of June, 
[912, p. 371) passed third reading in the Commons on February 5 and was 
subsequently rejected by a majority of 201 in the House of Lords. — Woman- 
suffrage amendments to the Franchise and Registration Bill (see last 
Record, p. 754) became so involved in controversy that the bill was with- 
drawn on January 31, following a decision of the speaker to the effect that 
the amendments were incompatible with the original bill. — The Trade 
Unions Bill (see last Record p. 754), amended so as to afford some protec- 
tion to minorities, received final sanction from the House of Lords on 
February 19. At the same time a Railway Bill passed third reading, per- 
mitting railway owners to adjust their rates as compensation for concessions 
to labor. A Criminal Law Amendment Act, promulgated in December, 
was directed against the white-slave traffic. At the end of the session in 
February, the Scottish Temperance Bill was dropped. — After a well-earned 
vacation, Parliament reassembled on March 10. Aside from the budget, 
only minor issues were slated for the spring session. The idiocy laws of 
1886 were reformed by the Mental Deficiency Act of March 31. Grants 
were proposed to further agricultural cooperation in Ireland and cotton 
raising in the Sudan. The budget for 1913-14 showed a total expenditure 
of ^158,416,338 of which ^20,098,623 was for old-age pensions, national 
insurance and labor-exchanges, and ^74,529,300 for defence. An in- 
crease of ,£360,000 in the army bill was due to increased pay and to the 
appropriation of ^234,000 for aviation. The provision for an increase of 
,£1,233,900 in the naval expenditure, bringing the total appropriation up to 
^46,309,000, failed to placate the naval critics, and Mr. Churchill's ad- 
ministration of the navy was condemned as inefficient by Mr. Bonar Law 
and Lord Beresford. — The most serious attacks on the government came 
from the woman suffragists. After the withdrawal of the Franchise Bill 
and the defeat of Mr. Snowden's suffrage amendment to the Home Rule 
Bill, the militants adopted tactics of unprecedented violence. Mail was 
burned in the pillar-boxes, vacant dwellings were fired, railway coaches 
were destroyed, and countless other methods of attack on property were 
pursued. Forcible feeding failed in seven or eight cases (including that of 
Mrs. Pankhurst herself) to prevent the success of the "hunger-strike " as 
a method of obtaining release from prison, and it was found necessary to 
pass a bill for the reincarceration of prisoners after recovery from their 
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self-imposed starvation tactics. The alleged harsh treatment of suffragist 
prisoners and the failure of the government to enact suffrage legislation 
elicited a formal decision from the National Union of Women's Suffrage 
Societies to work against the Liberal candidates in future parliamentary 
elections and to cooperate with pro-suffrage Laborites. — In spite of the 
deleterious influence of the Balkan War, industrial conditions were gen- 
erally prosperous. After eleven weeks a peaceful strike of the London 
motorcab drivers resulted in complete victory for the men. By an agree- 
ment adopted in October by the Coal Conciliation Board for the federated 
districts of England and North Wales, 400,000 colliery workers were to re- 
ceive a wage increase of \s per week. In April the South Wales miners de- 
cided to call strikes on April 30 at all collieries where non-unionists were still 
employed. Threatened strikes of the London bakers and of the employees 
of the Midland and Northeastern railways were averted by timely conces- 
sions. — Sir Henry Jackson was appointed chief of the war staff in November. 
In December Prince Louis of Battenberg succeeded Sir Francis Budgeman 
as first sea lord. The Rt. Hon. Ignatius J. O'Brien was appointed lord 
chancellor of Ireland. — A " secret " land inquiry, conducted by Mr. Lloyd 
George, evoked protests from Unionist landowners, but its object, the 
investigation of agrarian abuses, won applause from the advocates of social 
reform. — In the March elections in London the Municipal Reformers 
obtained a majority on the county council. 

CANADA. — With the opening of the Dominion Parliament on Novem- 
ber 21, the naval question (see last Record, p. 756) became a hotly con- 
tested issue. Mr. Monk gave up the portfolio of public works because he 
could not support the ministerial resolution in favor of the donation of three 
battleships to the imperial navy at a cost of $35,000,000. The vacancy in 
the cabinet was filled by Mr. Louis Coderre, and a readjustment was made 
by which Mr. Coderre became secretary of state, Mr. Roche secretary of 
the interior and Mr. Rogers secretary of public works. Upon the failure of 
Sir Wilfred Laurier's amendment for a Canadian navy, the Liberals 
adopted obstructionist tactics; in consequence, it was found necessary to 
postpone the naval discussion while a makeshift supply bill was passed for 
running expenses; and then, on April 9, the first Canadian closure resolu- 
tion was introduced by the government. — In November, Messrs. Curry, 
Ross, Gerrow, Mackay and Dennis were appointed senators from Nova 
Scotia and Dr. McMurphy senator from Prince Edward Island. — Canadian 
shipping interests received considerable attention. On May 1, Canadian 
steamers were given a monopoly of the mail service between Canada and 
Great Britain. In November a large floating dry-dock was launched at 
Montreal. In February the minister of marine announced that a system of 
subventions was contemplated to encourage shipbuilding. British Columbia 
passed a regulation for fishing licenses, intended to lessen the participation 
of the Japanese in the fishing industry. Several attempts were made by 
private and public agencies to increase the immigration of British labor into 
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Canada. — On New Year's Day was celebrated the completion of the Trans- 
continental railway, by which wheat may be shipped direct from Saskatche- 
wan to Port Colborne. Contracts were placed for nine additional govern- 
ment wireless stations on the Great Lakes. 

AUSTRALIA. — In the Commonwealth Parliament a Monopolies Bill was 
passed, giving the government power to create and regulate monopolies in 
any industry. A bill was passed for better medical examination of immi- 
grants. The coinage was put on a new copper-nickel basis, and ,£10,000,- 
000 of paper was issued. The Commonwealth Bank opened its head office 
at Sydney on January 20. The new leader of the opposition, Mr. Joseph 
Cook, continued to attack the ministerial proposals for the initiative and 
referendum and for tariff revision along protectionist lines. Plans for the 
Australian fleet unit included the construction within three years of a battle- 
ship, three destroyers and two submarines.. The universal military train- 
ing requirements had brought in 178,000 registrations by December 31, but 
many infractions of the law were noticed. On March 1 2 Lord Demman 
laid the first stone of the new Federal capital of Australia at Canberra. — 
The intention of the New South Wales government to discontinue the use 
of the government house at Sydney as a vice-regal residence was thwarted 
by a judicial decision. Important steps were taken for the development of 
industry. Irrigated farms were opened in the Murrumbidgee valley; a new 
government railway opened up a large dairy country on the Manning 
river; the state Parliament approved a grant of ,£2,000,000 to further the 
iron industry at Newcastle; and the Commonwealth ministry determined to 
build railways into the now comparatively unoccupied Northern Territory. 
Sir Gerald Strickland succeeded Lord Chelmsford as governor of New 
South Wales in March and was replaced as governor of West Australia 
by Sir Harry Barron, whose former post as governor of Tasmania was 
transferred to Mr. William Macartney. 

NEW ZEALAND. — The compulsory military service required by the 
Defence Bill and plans for the organization of a volunteer expeditionary 
force gave evidence of New Zealand's intention to share the military burden 
of the mother country. — The Waihi strike, after a duration of 29 weeks and 
a loss of $700,000 in wages, finally ended in the complete defeat of the 
anti-arbitration federation on December 6. The government's stand against 
the strikers caused the Labor Conference to pledge itself to wreck Mr. 
Massey's government. 

SOUTH AFRICA. — The opposition of General Hertzog, minister of 
native affairs, to the imperialistic propaganda of the South African Unionist 
Congress re-opened the racial question in South Africa and so interfered 
with ministerial harmony that the Botha cabinet resigned on December 15. 
The refusal of a large section of the Nationalist party to support General 
Hertzog enabled General Botha to reconstitute his cabinet, omitting General 
Herlzog and Colonel Leuchars. The ministry then introduced in the 
House of Assembly proposals for contribution to the imperial navy. De- 
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ferred rebates were abolished by the adoption in April of new freight and 
mail contracts with shipping lines. 

INDIA.— The wounding of the viceroy, Lord Hardinge, by a bomb, 
thrown on the occasion of his state entry at Delhi on December 23, served 
to discredit the radical Nationalist and pan-Indian agitation; and a Con- 
spiracy Bill was promptly introduced in the Legislative Council. In the 
general provincial elections the Bengal Nationalists were overwhelmingly 
defeated by the hitherto inconspicuous Moderates. — The educational 
program made public in February called for extension of the higher 
educational institutions and the doubling of the 91,000 existing primary 
schools with their 4,500,000 pupils. Grants from an anticipated budget 
surplus of ,£7,500,000 were promised for the furtherance of education, 
urban sanitation, and provincial administration. A bill was presented to 
the Legislative Council for the suppression of temple prostitution. 

OTHER DEPENDENCIES.— The Chartered Company of Rhodesia 
was authorized to increase its Legislative Council to twelve elected and 
eight nominated members. — The Federated Malay States' Council pro- 
posed to donate a ship to the imperial navy. — Chinese dealers in Hongkong 
declared a boycott of English manufacturers. — The governor of Malta 
refused to make any concession to the irreconcilables who refused to sit in 
the Council of Government. The annual military contribution of £5000 
was discontinued, pending the improvement of local finances. — Mr. 
Davidson, the new governor of Newfoundland, in opening the legislature 
declared for participation in imperial naval defence and removal of the 
duties on tea, sugar and salted meats. — On January 1 Sir Frederik Lugard 
was received with remarkable ceremonies by emirs and notables of Nigeria 
and, after carefully investigating the prisons at Kano, pronounced himself 
delighted with the improvement of Nigerian conditions. 

V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
FRANCE. — M. Armand Fallieres' term of office as president of the 
republic expired in January. On the seventeenth of that month, the 
Chamber and Senate, in joint session assembled, elected as his successor 
M. Raymond Poincare, who resigned the headship of the ministry in order 
to assume the presidency. The new cabinet formed by M. Briand took up 
the Electoral Reform Bill (see last Record, p. 759) which had been 
passed by the Chamber and referred to a Senate commission over which 
the "cabinet-breaker" M. Clemenceau presided. Inspired by the fear 
that the representation of minorities would strengthen the clerical party M. 
Clemenceau and M. Combes attacked the bill and secured its rejection by 
the Senate. The resulting deadlock between the two houses caused the 
downfall of the Briand ministry in February. M. Barthou succeeded in 
forming a new ministry in which eight members of the previous cabinet 
were retained, M. Klotz taking the department of the interior, M. Ratier 
justice, M. Dumont finance, M. Baudin marine, M. Etienne war, M. 
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Pichon foreign affairs, M. Jean Morel colonies, M. Cheron labor, M. Masse 
posts and M. Clementel agriculture. M. Barthou promised to attempt a 
reconciliation of the two houses through a compromise on the electoral reform 
question. For the time being, attention was distracted from the dissension 
by the government's vigorous defence policy. Appropriations of $14,- 
000,000 and $84,000,000 were made for immediate use in increasing the 
garrisons on the eastern frontier and improving the equipment of the army. 
The most important measure, however, was the provision in clause 12 of 
the Army Bill for a return to the three-year term of military service without 
exemptions, which was approved on April 16 by the army commission of 
the Chamber. After securing final approval on April 5 for the old budget, 
pending since May 191 2, the government announced its intention to intro- 
duce a budget for 191 3-14 in which ample provision would be made for 
national defence. — Serious discontent with the militaristic policy of the 
government was manifested in a twenty-four-hour general strike and in the 
monster mass-meeting held outside the confines of Paris under the auspices 
of the Confederation Generate du Travail. M. Lecein, secretary of the 
Anarchist League, was imprisoned for a threatening speech against 
mobilization, and nineteen syndicalists were fined and imprisoned for 
sending anti-militaristic pamphlets to soldiers. 

GERMANY. — The discontent aroused by the government's unwilling- 
ness to give adequate consideration to the suffering caused by high prices, 
even after the Reichstag had appointed a special commission to investigate 
the high cost of living, was increased by new and extremely burdensome 
military proposals. Opposition manifested itself also on the matter of the 
exclusion of the Jesuits and the policy pursued by the Prussian administra- 
tion in Poland. The outburst of Polish patriotism in January in connec- 
tion with the commemoration of the revolt of 1863 called attention to the 
oppression of the Poles in Prussia and elicited from the Reichstag a resolu- 
tion objecting to the dispossession of Polish landowners under Prussian land 
laws. The conflict between the Center and the government had been re- 
opened by action taken by the Bundesrat, at the end of November, against 
the attempt of the Bavarian government to construe Bismarck's Jesuit Law 
in a lenient manner. The clericals in the Reichstag retaliated by formu- 
lating a resolution, passed on February 19, repealing the Jesuit Law of 
1 872. Without the approval of the Bundesrat this resolution was of course 
ineffective: it was important only as indicating combined opposition to the 
government on the part of Centrists, Poles and Social-Democrats. — Mili- 
tarism, strongly stimulated by the Balkan situation, gave vociferous sup- 
port to the Army Bill published late in March. Fortifications and an in- 
crease of the peace footing of the army from 544,211 to 661, 176 necessitated 
an estimated extraordinary expenditure of $262,500,000 for the following 
year, besides a recurring expenditure of $45,000,000 over and above the 
regular appropriation (see last Record, p. 760). According to the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, the extraordinary expenditure was to be 
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covered by a non-recurring levy on property, one-half of one per cent on 
all estates greater than $2coo and two per cent on incomes exceeding 
$10,000 a year, and the increase in ordinary expenditure was to be met by 
a property-increment tax, an inheritance tax and increased matricular con- 
tributions from the states of the empire. — A bill for uniform electoral laws 
throughout the empire was directed against the Prussian three-class system 
and was consequently condemned vigorously by the Conservative party 
conference in March. — In consequence of the sudden death of Herr von 
Kiderlen-Wachter, the imperial secretaryship of foreign affairs, was en- 
trusted, late in December, to Herr von Jagow, ambassador at Rome. 
— The death of Freiherr von Erffa necessitated the election of a president 
for the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. Count von Schwerin-Lowitz was 
chosen. Upon the death in December of the nonagenarian Prince Regent 
Luitpold of Bavaria, it was suggested that the popular Prince Ludwig be 
made king. In accordance with his own desire, however, the prince was 
made regent. He inaugurated his administration by replacing the privy 
chancellorship by a civil and a military cabinet. — As a result of their failure 
to cooperate in the elections for the Wiirttemberg Landtag, the parties of 
the Left lost their hegemony and the new legislature was evenly divided 
between the "blue-black" (Conservative-Clerical) block and the Pro- 
gressive-Liberal-Socialist groups. — In Saxony a Public School Bill was 
defeated in the lower Chamber on the question of religious instruction. — 
As a protest against the strained relations along the Franco-German border 
(see supra, p. 352), the Alsatian Progressive, Center and Social Demo- 
cratic parties called a public meeting in March to recommend to the Parlia- 
ment of the Reichsland a pacific policy. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The burden of military preparations and 
unrest among the subordinate peoples of the joint monarchy were reflected 
in uneasy political conditions during the winter. The estimated cost of 
mobilization had reached almost $90,000,000 by January and must have 
been doubled by May. To cover this expense it was proposed to levy a new 
graduated income tax. — The Austrian Reichsrath was concerned mainly with 
provision for the extraordinary demands of the new war minister, General 
Krobatkin, a member of the extreme military party. According to the 
Wiener Zeit, the government was contemplating in the new Army Bill an 
increase of the peace footing by 50,000 men. — In response to the long- 
standing agitation for franchise reform in Hungary, the Lukacs cabinet 
prepared and put through a so-called Franchise Reform Bill. Residence 
and thirty-year age qualifications for working-class voters made the measure 
a mockery of the reform demanded by the opposition. After absenting 
itself regularly from the Chamber, the opposition appeared in March to 
protest against the passage of the government bill, and the session was in 
a turmoil until the police arrived. A general strike in favor of universal 
suffrage was delayed if not averted by the concentration of troops in 
Budapest. — State secretary M. Jankovics succeeded Count Zichy as Hun- 
garian minister of public worship in February. 
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RUSSIA. — It was evident, from the pressure exerted upon elections by 
the Home Office and the Holy Synod and from the address of the tsar to 
the newly convened fourth Duma, that the autocrat of all the Russias 
intended to minimize the influence of the Duma even as an advisory body. 
The withdrawal of disgruntled Nationalist candidates in many constituencies 
made it clear that this policy would arouse bitter antagonism, but the 
support which the Octobrists gave to the opposition, at the initial meeting 
of the Duma, in re-electing M. Rodzianko president, was unexpected. 
The temper of the Duma became even more evident when bills were intro- 
duced for religious equality, the admission of women to the bar and the 
abolition of serfdom in the Caucasus. On the other hand, the government 
came forward with proposals to limit the civil rights of subjects of foreign 
and Polish descent in some four provinces and to bring Finland completely 
under the imperial bureaucratic, military, educational and religious system. 
Moreover, the seeming compliance of the government with Austrian 
demands with regard to Scutari (see supra, p. 351) was highly unsatisfac- 
tory to the exponents of Panslavism, and a great demonstration was held 
in St. Petersburg to celebrate the fall of Scutari. The government promptly 
placed prohibitions on public meetings. The prevailing discontent was 
somewhat lessened, on the occasion of the Romanoff tercentenary celebra- 
tion in March, by the issue of an imperial ukase providing $25,000,000 for 
the betterment of agricultural conditions and granting partial or complete 
amnesties to various grades of political offenders, among whom was the 
well known writer and exile, M. Maxim Gorky. — The budget for 191 3 
provided for an ordinary expenditure of 2,987,784,205 roubles ($1,523,- 
769,945) and an extraordinary expenditure of 220,622,756 roubles, making 
a total of 3,208,406,561 ($1,636,287,549), with an estimated deficit of 
29,264,123 roubles ($14,924,702) to be covered by loans. — In December 
M. Makaroff was succeeded as minister of the interior by M. Maklakoff. — 
The metropolitan of Moscow, Mgr. Vladimir, was appointed metropolitan 
of St. Petersburg and president of the Holy Synod. 

ITALY AND THE HOLY SEE. — The militaristic and imperialistic 
enthusiasm generated by the Tripolitan war subsided rapidly after peace 
had been made (see last Record, p. 731), and the high cost of living, 
coupled with the prevalence of unemployment, was an active agency in 
stimulating Socialistic criticism of the increased financial and military 
burdens. It was alleged that the surplus of 101,000,000 lire ($20,200,000) 
which the minister of finance assigned for military operations in Libya had 
been obtained by disguised loans and by appropriating the anticipated 
excess of the income-tax receipts as far in advance as 1930. Nevertheless 
the admiralty decided in April to order four ships of a type intermediary 
between the " Cavour " and the superdreadnoughts, to be finished in 1917 
at a cost of 85.000,000 lire. — The pacification of Tripoli was seriously 
interrupted in the spring by an insurrection in the Garian district under 
Soliman-el-Baroni and the invasion of the Orfella region by Sheikh Seif-el- 
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Nasr from the Fezzan. — In December the diocese of Genoa was placed by 
the pope under a partial interdict, following the government' s refusal of 
the exequatur to the new bishop. In February it was announced that new 
members of the noble pontifical guard would receive no salaries. In March 
and April the health of the pope was so seriously impaired by attacks of 
influenza that grave concern was felt for his life, and all audiences were 
suspended. — The Eucharistic Congress was held in Malta in April. The 
papal legate, Cardinal Ferrata, was transported thither in a British warship. 

SPAIN. — The assassination, on November 12, of Sefior Canalejas, the 
premier, and an unsuccessful attack on the life of King Alfonso, on April 
13, were ascribed to revolutionary anarchists. The new premier, Count 
Romanones, adopted the policy of his predecessor. Conservative opposi- 
tion brought about his resignation on December 31, but the support of King 
Alfonso enabled him to form a new cabinet. The Conservatives withdrew 
from the Chamber and Senate, intending to make the conduct of the gov- 
ernment by the Liberal ministry impossible The attempt, however, was 
unsuccessful; it merely served to increase the harmony between moderate 
Republicans and the administration. To gratify its anti-clerical supporters, 
the government proposed to take steps to eliminate compulsory religious 
instruction from the schools, and a royal order was issued excusing non- 
Catholic soldiers from hearing mass except on extraordinary occasions. 
At the same time, a friendly understanding was reached with the pope, 
and in February diplomatic relations were resumed with the Vatican. 

PORTUGAL. — The coalition ministry of Dr. Duarte Leite (see last 
Record, p. 763) failed to secure support for its program of electoral re- 
form, increased taxation of agricultural property, consolidation of the in- 
ternal and floating debt and issue of $35,000,000 additional paper currency. 
The cabinet, shaken by a disorderly Democratic demonstration in the 
Chamber, fell early in January, and Dr. Costa, the Radical Republican 
leader, formed a ministry with Senhor A. Ribeiro as minister of colonies; 
Senhor P. Bastos, war; Senhor A. M. Silba, public works; Senhor Freites 
Ribeiro, marine; and Senhor G. Teixeira, foreign affairs. — On April 27 a 
group of Republican extremists attacked the barracks with bombs and re- 
volvers. They were speedily dispersed, and over a hundred were im- 
prisoned. — The severe treatment of political prisoners was censured by 
domestic and foreign journals; and on January 28 the minister of justice, at 
the suggestion of the president, presented a bill for the reform of the prison 
system. — River traffic was tied up in February by a strike of the lighter- 
men on the Tagus. 

TURKEY. — After the military reverses of October and November (see 
last Record, pp. 729, 730, and supra, p. 350) had thrown Constantinople 
into a panic, it was easy for Kiamil Pasha to crush the already discredited 
Young Turk party (see last Record, pp. 763-765) and to imprison its 
leaders, including Ismail Djumbalat, Talaat Bey, Suleiman Nazif and 
Muhi-ed-Din Bey. There seemed to be little real opposition to his attempts 
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to terminate the disastrous war, and a Grand Council of Notables, meeting 
in January, expressed its unreserved approbation of the ministerial policy. 
The Young Turk leaders, however, having been released on December 8, 
stigmatized the proposal to surrender Adrianople and the islands as 
cowardly. With ' ' save the national honor or perish in the attempt " as a 
slogan, the Committee of Union and Progress instituted a popular demon- 
stration on January 23 and overturned the government. Commander-in- 
Chief Nazim Pasha, who had incurred the enmity of the Young Turks by 
his attempts to keep politics out of the army, was assassinated; two other 
opponents of the committee, Reshid Bey and Sadik Bey, were imprisoned. 
The organizers of the coup a" etat rewarded their followers with govern- 
ment posts. Mahmud Shevket Pasha, as grand vizier, and Prince Said 
Halim, as president of the council, headed the new ministry, in which the 
portfolios were distributed as follows: war, Mahmud Shevket Pasha; in- 
terior, Hadji Adil Bey; foreign affairs, Mukhtar Bey; marine, General 
Tshuruk Sula Mahmud; justice, Ibrahim Pasha; finance, Rifaat Bey; public 
works, Batzaria Effendi; pious foundations, Hairi Bey; agriculture, Djelal 
Bey; posts, Oskian; and education, Shukri Bey. The unyielding attitude 
of the new government in the peace negotiations caused the renewal of the 
war (see supra, p. 350). Izzet Bey was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the army, and after a few days the grand vizier joined the forces in the 
field, leaving Said Pasha to fill his place. — The failure of the government 
to punish the murderers of Nazim Pasha and the fact that, instead of dying 
in the attempt to " save the national honor," the new ministry was actually 
negotiating for peace on a far less desirable basis than that accepted by 
Kiamil Pasha, increased the bitterness of the army party. The precarious 
footing of the committee government was indicated by numerous rumors of 
half-hatched conspiracies in March and April. — Moreover, the failure of the 
proposed French loan (see last Record, p. 765) put the minister of finance 
in a quandary over the payment of the army; and, although temporary re- 
lief was afforded by the issue of $27, 500,000 in treasury notes secured by 
a five-per-cent tax on realty, the refusal of London bankers to honor 
#4,000,000 of these notes made the situation again critical in April.— The 
discontent in Syria was partially due, however, to a corner in the wheat 
market, by which prices were almost doubled. — Pending the final action of 
the powers, a group of Albanian politicians set up a provisional government 
in December, with Ismail Kemal Bey as president and foreign minister, 
[.ate in April it was rumored that Essad Pasha, the commander who had 
surrendered Scutari, was about to establish himself as king of Albania. 

BELGIUM. — Soon after the opening of the Parliament on November 
12, the Socialist leader M. Vandervelde introduced a Suffrage Bill to do 
away with the constitutional anomaly whereby 993,070 men with one vote 
apiece were hopelessly outvoted by 395,866 with two and 308,683 with 
three votes each. The Conservatives and extreme Clericals secured the 
rejection of the bill in February. The Social Democrats were still willing 
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to come to terms with the government; but when it became clear that M. 
Schollaert, the prime minister, was not so seriously inclined to conciliation, 
the Easter congress of the party delared itself, by a practically unanimous 
vote, in favor of a general strike for equal suffrage. Accordingly, on April 
14, a "strike of folded arms " was called, and soon some 500,000 men were 
out. Without indulging in any violence whatever, the strikers so tied up 
industry that after ten days the government capitulated and passed a reso- 
lution similar to that offered by M. Vandervelde. Considerable adverse criti- 
cism was provoked by the Military Bill which, if passed, would give the 
field army 170,000 men by 1918 and necessitate a supplementary annual 
expense of over 254.000,000. 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES.— In the November elections in Norway, 
the Liberals obtained 71 seats in the Storthing; the Conservative-Moderate 
group, 25; and the Socialists, 21. As a result of this Liberal victory, the 
Conservative government gave place in January to a Liberal ministry 
under M. Gunnar Knudsen. The appointment of the "anti-alcohol'' 
delegate, M. Abrahamsen, to a post in the ministry was taken as signifi- 
cant of the strength of the prohibition movement. — The April municipal 
elections in Stockholm, Sweden, showed an increase of 15 per cent in the 
Socialist vote and of 30 per cent in the Liberal vote. — The government of 
Denmark presented in the Folkething a Constitutional Reform Bill, reduc- 
ing the minimum age of voters from 30 to 25 years and allowing women 
to sit in the Folkething as well as to vote for its members. — In December 
the Federal Assembly of Switzerland elected as president and vice- 
president of the confederation two Radicals, MM. Edouard Miiller and 
Arthur Hoffman. The demand for popular election of the Federal Council 
was stimulated in April by the friction between the two chambers over the 
ratification of the St. Gothard Convention, drawn up in Berne, 1909, and 
subsequently ratified by Germany and Italy. The ratification was finally 
effected on April 9. — The absence of government pressure on the elections 
in Rumania gave the Liberals a few more seats in the Parliament, but the 
Conservative supporters of the government still numbered almost four- 
fifths of the Chamber and of the Senate. M. Majorescu remained at the 
head of the ministry and received enthusiastic support for his firm foreign 
policy (see supra, p. 351). In December four large battleships were pur- 
chased to strengthen the Black Sea fleet. This and the expense of mobili- 
zation necessitated the negotiation of a loan of $30,000,000 in Germany. — 
The financial cost of the Balkan war weighed heavily on Bulgaria's 
resources, but she was greatly assisted by Russian banks. — The assassina- 
tion of King George of Greece at Salonica on March 18 by a partially 
insane Greek, Alexander Skinas, aroused great indignation among the 
people. The king was succeeded by his son, Prince Constantine, who had 
become a popular hero by the victories won under his leadership in the 
Balkan war. 
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VI. ASIA AND AFRICA 

JAPAN. — The cabinet of M. Saionje, although supported by a Seiyukwai 
(Constitutionalist) majority in the Diet, was wrecked by militarist opposi- 
tion to retrenchment in the expenditure on the Korean garrison (see last 
Record, p. 767), culminating in the resignation of Lieutenant General 
Uyehara, minister of war. On December 20 Prince Katsura formed a 
ministry, in which M. Wakatsuki held the portfolio of finance and Baron 
Kotoas that of foreign affairs; in January the latter was succeeded by M. 
Takaaki Kato. Prince Katsura soon abandoned the hope of ruling without 
a struggle with the Seiyukwai majority in the Diet; but by proroguing that 
body repeatedly he postponed the crisis until February 10. On that date 
there was an anti government riot in Tokio, in which several persons were 
killed and scores wounded. Prince Katsura then resigned and Admiral 
Yamamoto secured the support of a coalition of the Seiyukwai and the 
Kokuminto (People's party) for a ministry constituted as follows: Admiral 
Yamamoto, premier; Baron Takahashi, finance; Viscount Kei Hara, home 
affairs; M. Matsuda, justice; M. Okuda, communications; Baron Motoda, 
education; Baron Makino, foreign affairs; Baron Kikoshi, war; and Baron 
Saito, marine. The coalition ministry adopted a policy in which adequate 
provision for national defence was not to interfere with the lightening of 
the tax burden as proposed by the Saionje government. In the budget 
passed by the Diet on March 15 the government claimed to have effected 
a saving of $25, 000,000, but the total expenditure was increased by 
$3,700,000. — Resentment against the proposed Californian land legislation 
(see supra, p. 355) was voiced in mass-meetings held in Tokio in April. 

CHINA — Realizing that the stability of his government depended upon 
maintaining friendly relations with the powers until an international loan 
could be negotiated, President Yuan Shih-Kai was not unduly strenuous 
in his objections to Russian aggression in Mongolia (see supra, p. 353). 
The foreign minister, Liang Men-ting, refused to carry out the policy of 
his chief and was promptly replaced by Lu Cheng-Hsiang. Meanwhile 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his patriotic socialistic party, which had joined with 
other groups to form the Kuo Ming Tang ("all one brotherhood"), had 
been agitating against the pacific policy of the government. It was alleged 
by this party that Yuan Shih-Kai was unduly strengthening his personal 
power by unlawful means. The assassination at Shanghai in March of 
ex-Minister Sung, which was laid at the door of the provisional president, 
further embittered partisan feelings. Finally, when the conclusion of the 
international loan was undertaken by the ministry on its own responsibility, 
the opposition threatened to refuse to recognize this action. — The first 
Chinese Parliament was opened on April 8. The sanguine disposition of 
the new legislature was evidenced by the introduction of a multitude of 
bills. Among these were proposals to nationalize the railways, to estab- 
lish a state salt monopoly, to systematize the national and provincial taxes, 
to reorganize the universities and to connect them with the primary schools 
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by the foundation of provincial high schools, and to establish a bank with 
a capital of #60,000,000 on the plan of the Bank of England — In spite of 
the antagonism of the British government, Chinese officials continued to 
oppose the opium traffic; in Changsha a woman was shot for persistence 
in the vice. In February it was reported that work on the Hukuang rail- 
way would be begun simultaneously by English, German and American 
engineers. — Lung Yii, formerly empress dowager, died in February. 

PERSIA. — The shooting of Captain Eckford (see supra, p. 354) was the 
most serious illustration of a general condition of lawlessness among the 
tribesmen. Claiming that a firm hand was needed to maintain order, the 
reactionary element agitated strongly during the autumn for the return of 
Saad-ed-Dowleh, desiring to place him at the head of the government. 
This movement was further strengthened in December by insults offered 
to Treasurer-General Mornard (a Belgian) by Bakhtiari, who demanded a 
government appropriation for their own benefit. In January the ministry 
was overthrown and on the 17th a coalition government came into power, 
with Ag-ed-Alach-Sultan as premier. A Russo-British loan (see supra, p. 
354) was negotiated by the new government for the purpose of adequately 
policing the caravan routes. 

AFRICAN STATUS. — The industrial prosperity of Egypt was indicated 
by the harvesting of the largest cotton crop on record and was further 
assured by the completion of the heightened Assuan dam, by which a mil- 
lion acres of the Nile valley were gained for agriculture. — In Abyssinia 
an attempt of Lij Yassu, the heir to the throne, to dissolve the body-guard 
of King Menelik resulted in a two-hour conflict between the troops of the 
heir and the body-guard. 

[For colonies in Asia and Africa, see the United States, the British 
Empire and the Continental European states, supra.] 
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